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ABSTRACT 

This report presents the proceedings of the 
Conference on Models for the Evaluation of Teaching* The papers 
included are: (1) Teachers and Their Evaluation; (2) A 
Performance-Centered Model for the Evaluation of Teaching; (3) A 
Learner-Centered Model; (4) Evaluation as a Change Mechanism — A 
Management Model; (5) Faculty Roles in Evaluation; (6) The Role of 
the Administration in the Evaluation of Teaching; (7) The Trustee 
Role in the Evaluation of Teaching; (8) The Trustee— and Teacher 
Evaluation in California Community Colleges; and (9) The Student Role 
in Evaluation of Community College Teaching — A Proposal for Balance 
and Fairness. The appendices contain sample teacher evaluation forms, 
a faculty development model, and a selected bibliography. (RN) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The passage of the Rodda bill (SB 696, 1971 legislative session) 
mandated that evaluation of teaching take place on a regular basis in community 
colleges in California. Some colleges already had programs for the evaluation 
of teaching in operation. Ot^er colleges were faced with the difficult task of 
trying to develop equitable and balanced evaluation programs within a short 
period of time. Recognizing that teaching is both a high calling and a complex 
process and the difficulty of the task of evaluating teaching— a science that 
is not very advanced in most colleges in America— the staff of the California 
Junior College Association solicited papers from several colleges that have had 
some experience with evaluating teaching and from individuals who have studied 
the process of participation in evaluation by the segments of the academic com- 
munity (trustees, administrators, faculty, and students). 

The result was a Conference on Models for the Evaluation of Teaching 
held in Burlingame, California, on April 13, 1972. Due to the requests for 
assistance by the colleges and the amount of expressed interest in the confer- 
ence, the California Junior College Association dec id. i to publish the proceedings 
of the conference, in addition to the papers presented at the conference, the 
staff of CJCA has assembled several information resources which are included in 
the appendices. These items include sample evaluation forms, a faculty develop- 
ment model, and a selected bibliography. The format of the publication is 
specifically designed for use by community college evaluation committees which 
might want to reproduce or share papers which can be easily separated from the 
packet. 



The staff of CJCA would like to thank the conference presenters for 
taking time from busy schedules to develop special presentations for the CJCA 
conference and also to thank the many researchers and community college district 
personnel who have contributed to the preparation of these proceedings. 
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TEACHERS AND THEIR EVALUATION 



James L. Jarrett 
Professor of Education 
University of California, Berkeley 



The question is never whether teachers, at any level, are going to be 
evaluated— they inevitably are and must be, at least by their pupils and probably 

by themselves— but whether they are going to be evaluated fairly, adequately, and 
effectively. 

The great fear of the teacher himself, of course, in this regard, is 
that an evaluation, especially conducted by an administrator, will be unfair; 
so there is a huge supply of stories about the class visitor who happened to come 
on a day when everything went wrong, or who generalized on the basis of a ten- 
minute observation, or who did not really understand what the teacher was trying 
to do, and so on. Therefore, fairness seems to have to do mainly with whether 
the teacher has been looked at when performing characteristically , and whether the 
teacher’s own pedagogical intentions have been sufficiently taken into account. 
However, on the latter point we need to be a little wary, I think, of the teacher 
who insists that only his own criteria may be employed. The unsatisfactoriness 
of this claim can be seen by taking an extreme case. To the teacher who complained 
that all he was trying to do was to keep the students amused, and therefore the 
only relevant question was whether indeed they were amused, we might want to reply: 
But wny did you not have higher purposes than that?" In short, not just success 
in fulfilling intentions, but success in developing adequate aspirations is part 
of what good teaching surely means. 

The teacher is evaluated adequately , in general, when due attention is 
paid to all relevant aspects of his performance, including the nature of the 
subject matter, the quality of the students, the special circumstances of the 
teaching/learning situation, and the teacher's own characteristics. Here the 
great danger is that something important may be overlooked. The teacher who may 
be fairly deemed to lack charisma, may nevertheless provide a powerful model of 
thoughtfulness to his students. Contrariwise the flashy lecturer may at the same 
time be teaching superficiality of prob lem- attack— *not of course explicitly by 
endorsement but perhaps even more insidiously by example. 

The third of my initial group of aspects of evaluation has to do with 
the use made of whatever issues as an evaluation. My colleague Chester Case, 
rightly^ I think, puts very great emphasis upon teacher development. The glib 
phrase "in-service education" may mask more than it reveals about the possibilities 
of taking a given teacher where he is and helping him move to at least slightly 
higher ground. I use the word slightly with great deliberateness, for it is my 
increasingly strong belief that in this respect as with virtually all other kinds 
of development, the good may be the enemy of the better. Seldom does any of us 
succeed in wholesale reformation of any aspect of our character or personality. 

Even with a healthy dose of behavioral objectives, a straight shot of PPBS, and 
an earnest promise of a raise in salary or a return to the salt mines, teachers 
do not, in my experience, go from bumblers one term to spellbinders the next. 

But too many people, having made this obvious-enough observation conclude that 
teachers are bom, not made, so efforts at improvement are futile. Having had 
several years of experience assisting adults, many of them very set in their ways, 
achieve a reasonable competence in discussion- leading, I just do not accept this 
doctrine of defeatism. 
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Similarly I can go with those who say that teaching is an art, not a 
science; but I stop short of a presumed implication of this homily: namely that 

an art cannot be taught. Swimming is an art too, and piano playing, and flying 
an airplane: they are alike in one notable respect and that is that they are 
all eminently teachable • But for the teaching of any art we have to have a 
climate conducive to the search for ways of improving? one aspect of this climate 
is the whole, intricate process of evaluation. To know how to start, we have, 
obviously, to know where we are, no less than to have some fairly good notion of 
where we want to be. And this means evaluation. But evaluation itself flourishes 
in some climates, withers and dies in others. As Socrates famously taught, the 
one condition necessary to learning is some sense of present ignorance or oth«r 
deficiency. Self-satisfaction or obliviousness to present shortcomings does not 
of course invite evaluation. But I have begun to wonder whether teacher-evaluation 
might not best flourish in a condition of continual evaluation of virtually every 
aspect of the whole learning milieu. Recently, I was talking with two students 
in Education about their profound dissatisfaction with the testing-grading patterns 
of graduate work. They maintained, with some good supporting arguments, that the 
whole fear-pressure- competitive atmosphere is profoundly inimical to deep learning. 
I wanted to go part way with them, and yet 1 couldn't be persuaded that non- 
judgmentalism was the answer either. Casting about for some healthier model of 
constructive evaluation, my inner eye lit on the homely instance of the piano 
teacher and her pupil. There is where almost constant appraisal goes on— so much 
so that any such teacher knows and helps her pupil know exactly how things stand 
at any given moment. Pinal examinations then become absurd or even overall global 
grades, for there is the ongoing exceedingly particularized criticism by which 
the teacher and student are working toward improvement. Suppose now we broaden 
this example, and think of this appraisal also being periodically directed toward 
the book of exercises used, toward the lighting and the piano stool, toward the 
pacing of the assignments, toward the variety of pieces being worked on, toward 
the teacher's showing as well as telling: then we have come a long way toward 

what I take to be a desideratum: the climate of constructive evaluation. This 

of course requires sharing of goals and a certain pervasive humility and desire 
for improvement on all sides. But in such a circumstance I think a teacher, no 
whit less them the student, would be in a fair way to get better. You object, of 
course, that our budgets won't quite allow one-to-one classes, and I agree; but 
I'm not sure that we couldn't still make progress toward that atmosphere, even in 
a more economical milieu. 

I am amazed, by the way, to hear that some people still wonder if there 
is a legitimate place for student evaluation of teaching. John Dewey said about 
democracy that there is one thing the people know better than any expert or 

authority, and that is where the shoe pinches. In schools, the students are the 
people. 



But there is another respect in which I want to continue this analogy 
between improving our teaching arts and improving the practice of the aesthetic 
arts, once, a good long time ago now, I had some 6.1. Bill allowances left, and 
decided to use them learning some incidental skills only indirectly related to my 
career goals. For one thing, I took a class in oil painting, a source of amazement 

and amusement to my friends who knew me to be utterly devoid of talent in tne 

whole area of the visual arts. But I was lucky enough to draw a teacher who had 
an uncanny ability to look at even the most gauche of dabblers, sense what he was 

trying to do, and still more subtly, sense the way he was going about it. Or to 

put it another way, to sense his student's own, inevitably unique style, however 
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inchoate that style still was. Then what he managed to do was to work with each 
student in his terms: not to impose his own, infinitely more developed, style 

on his charges, but to i.elp them realize what was latent within them. With me, 
the odds were so strongly against him, that even he could make only modest gains, 
but by dint of combined efforts we did manage to get me up to about a fifth grade 
level, and considering where I started from, that was none too bad. 

What I want of course to suggest is that teachers differ, and differ 
profoundly, in teaching styles. Some few teachers I know are masters of two or 
even three styles, and I strongly agree with Wilbur McKeachie and others that 
the development of a battery or a repertoire of teaching skills is eminently 
desirable; but perhaps it is about as much as most of us can accomplish if we 
become reasonably proficient in a very few techniques and succeed in developing 
a distinctive style to a point where the powers inherent within it are realized 
to a degree. The evaluation of teachers, whether conducted by students, colleagues 
administrators, or by themselves, needs, I do believe, to take serious account of 
this simple but important truth: there is not one but a number of viable styles 

of teaching. I may prefer Van Gogh to Manet or Rouault to Matisse, but it is 
absurd to lament that one does not paint like the other. 

As a start on this problem, think for a moment of Whitehead's great 
analysis of the rhythms of education. Sou will remember that he spoke of the 
stage of Romance, the stage of Precision, and the stage of Synthesis. In the 
approach to any subject, most of us need to deal first generally with large, 
interesting, even fascinating matters. Before the child is ready to talk about 
the depths of harbors, the economics of importing raw materials, or the deteriora- 
tion of the western watershed, he will get into geography through the tales of 
explorers and ship captains, of savage natives and the discovery of exotic animals 
of the search for gold and the forays of pirates. But romance is for a time only, 
and at some point must give way to hard, probably less enthralling facts and 
figures, measurements and classifications, details, and disagreements among experts 
But this too, Whitehead says, is a stage which some but not all transcend. The 
great ideal, he put it, is, in education, to see the forest by means of the trees; 
so that we ultimately return to a kind of generality of view, a kind of sweep 
and synthesis, but at a far more sophisticated level than that at which we roman- 
tically began. 

Now, it seems to me that this little scheme already furnishes us with 
some kinds of good teachers . I s there any one of us who cannot think of those 
whose talents do not lie more in precision than in romance; or vice versa? If 
the third category has fewer masters to count, still not many of us are so unlucky 
as not to have encountered some gifted synthesizers of knowledge and vision. I 
don't at all know that one talent is intrinsically any better than another; all 
>>re necessary, and therefore we ought to be ready to recognize that excellence 
in any of these ways merits prizing and praise. And in any of these ways, too, 

I think, development is feasible; aided development, if the would-be helper has 
the good sense to identify the mode in which the other person is working, his bent, 
his possibilities. 

Let me now make a few remarks on teaching procedures, as I shall call 
them. Thus, lecturing is a teaching procedure. Let us start with it. 

Lecturing varies along a continuum ranging from formal to informal. The 
most formal lecture is the memorized address, perhaps mainly familiar to most of 
us from the performances of the itinerant lecturers who hit our campuses as stops 



on the circuit. Not only are their words decided in advance, but the timing of 
the stcries, the emphases, the very gestures may be rehearsed. Next most formal 
is the read paper, a procedure which might be thought by the inexperienced to 
admit of little variation in quality of delivery, but old conference-goers like 
us know better. There is the reader who is obviously tied by hoops of steel to 
his manuscript, and there is the kind who manages to maintain quite a good deal 
of audience contact in spite of the wad of paper on the lectern. 



At the far end of the continuum is that, sort of informality of lecturing 
which is hardly distinguishable from a conversational monologue. Here, our picture 
is perhaps of the instructor sitting on top of his desk, swinging his feet, 
chatting. Or pacing up and down, lil.e Aristotle. 

According to one rather thorough report of classroom procedures at a 
variety of colleges, formal lecturing is relatively unusual an* 9 declining. Informal 
lecturing, no doubt interspersed with some sort of discussion— at the very least 
the entertaining of questions— is the most usual procedure. 

In my experience, high skill in formal lecturing is uncommon. 1 recall 
that in one college with which I w as associated, it was necessary to find lecturers 
for a Humanities class of some 1200 students. A great many of one's colleagues 
one just could not imagine in such a situation. Others one could imagine— until 
they were seen in action, when they became unimaginable and unthinkable. 

What one soon discovers about such an assignment is that it requires a 
kind of preparation one is very unlikely to engage in for a class of fifty— I say 
fifty in order that the contrast should still be lecture size. But with fifty 
one can still be aware of most of the individuals in the room, and use their 
facial expressions for feedback. With the very large group one has to be sensitized 
to noise cues of various kinds. 

I have said that the ability to lecture both formally and effectively 
is pretty rare; furthermore, I have seldom encountered teachers who claim for them- 
selves this ability. That is to say, I imagine that in this respect teachers tend 
to be highly realistic. However, it is well known that all teachers are by their 
own admission well above average in teaching ability: it is in the more informal 

situations, normally with rather smaller groups than we have recently been talking 
about, that the great bulk are supposed to shine. I am sorry to have to say at 
this point that I believe there are almost as few wno can lead a good discussion 
as can deliver a powerful address. But let me suggest that the reasons are 

the two cases: I suspect that it takes a certain kind of personality 

to do a really bang-up job at formal lecturing. I do not mean just one kind, but 
a relatively small group of kinds. Changing personalities is notoriously difficult; 
if one is not temperamentally qualified, probably he can hardly hope for more than 
adequacy by dint of a conscientious program of improvement. Discussion-leading 
tends to be inept, however, mainly because the function simply has not been 
cultivated. Perhaps most teachers think of conducting a discussion as such a 
"natural" activity, that, like breathing? they needn't think about it, practice 
it, or seek to improve it. One just does it. But then one probably does it 
badly. 



If lecturing varies according to degree of formality, discussion leading 
differs according to how tightly the reins are held, or— to put it another way- 
according to how narrowly or widely "relevance" is interpreted. At one pole 
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anything goes: free association, sudden changes of subject, quite personal reminis- 

censes, and so on. At the opposite pole, a strong attempt is made to get the group 
to arrive at positions decided upon (by the leader) well in advance. My own 
preference is for calling neither of these procedures a discussion. The one has 
its own name, inelegant but with great currency: "bull session." The other may 

be not improperly considered a disguised lecture, the leader acting more as 
ventriloquist them as eliciter. But even discussions properly so-called can differ 
vastly with respect to how tightly they are structured— to give in to a term 
greatly popular just now. I shall return to this point when we turn to "style." 

Some there are who make no distinction between a discussion emd a 
recitation, but the difference is great and important. A recitation is really a 
kind of class drill, a collective exercise in memory, and an oral examination. 

Teacher: Who wrote the Declaration of Independence? Robert? (No 

answer) Class? (chorus) Jefferson. And so on. If the chorus is loud enough, 

Robert will presumably be humiliated and thus made to remember next time— or to 
block worse than ever. 

I do not think that recitation need detain us longer, sc I pass on to 
something that is not precisely a procedure, but more of a format: the seminar. 

The seminar is a combination of formal lecturing and discussion. The seminar 
typically falls into two parts, the presentation of the student papers, and the 
period before the first such paper is ready. This early period may be filled by 
"lecturettes" from the professor, or discussion by the group. Not infrequently 
it will seem a contrived filling-in of time, a kind of "vamp until ready," but 
the skillful professor will make a strong effort to establish during this period 
a commonality in the group, without which the student papers are altogether likely 
to be windowless monads politely endured and ignored in the hope that one in his 
turn will be silently suffered. Interestingly, a frequent saying among students 
about seminars is that they are a waste of time except for what went into writing 
one's own paper. When, however, the early stages have established common ground, 
to which the papers may be legitimately required to relate, and then under leader- 
ship of the professor genuine discussion of the papers is brought out, rather 
than just some desultory questions— and students are pretty adroit at lofting 
fat, lazy balloons of questions for their colleagues co pop— the seminar can be 
an unusually valuable experience for everybody concerned. 

If we turn now from this account of procedures to the matter of styles, 

I must rush to confess that I have no adequate definition of style. In one sense 
it is the teacher's signature, the distinctiveness of his manner, and here, 
perhaps, one naturally thinks of mannerisms and idiosyncracies: the eyes habitually 

uplifted to the ceiling or perhaps beyond, the back-of-the-chair-balancer, the 
light cord twitcher. One of my favorite teachers was a notorious hypochondriac 
who from time to time took a rough reading of his pulse and of his temperature 
in the course of lecturing. Any group of alumni can swap little stories like that 
one, perhaps about "old Doc Whatsisname" who without notice of a clock, miracu- 
lously began his peroration one minute before the bell, gathered up his books and 
notes and made his way to the door, twisted the knob as the signal sounded, and 
fled. But it is not style in the sense in which everybody necessarily differs 
from everybody else that I want to discuss today, but style as the operative 
conception of the teaching act. We may try to get at this if we ask a colleague: 
What do you do when you teach? If he says, "Oh, I lecture," then we have to 
follow up with another question. 
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That is, lecturers differ from each other stylistically* For instance, 
there are the hams, the organizers, and the thinkers. I do not intend any invidious 
distinctions here; I believe in the virtues of all three. The ham is the one who 
justifies his style by emphasizing motivation. Ke says, with not a little truth, 
"You can't teach them unless you can get their attention. To get their attention, 
you have to ham it up a bit." Normally he will be talking about undergraduates, 
and perhaps particularly when congregated in large numbers. One anthropologist 
of my acquaintance is very likely, when the lecture gets around to certain cousins 
of homo sapiens, to stalk around the lecture platform with his hand dangling near 
the floor, and even to pounce onto the desk if he fancies the class is unusually 
somnolent that day. Some lecturers are skillful at the quick cartoon on the board, 
and I know one chemistry professor who always stops the show by writing two 
formulas on the board simultaneously, one with each hand. The ham professor is 
often a skillful mimic with voice or gesture, and may range widely over the plat- 
form as he goes through the motions of the characters he is presenting. In cne 
lecture I remember, skillful use was made of the platform, by tie extemporaneous 
construction of a historical time line to give a graphic illustration of how short 
is the time of massive technological advance in the history of mankind. 

The ham may use the full dynamic; range of his voice, may fall readily 
into dialect, may be unusually uninhibited in the use of his body, or he may like 
the shock effect of props, as when a marine zoologist may reach down and pull 
out of a gunny sack some unlikely looking creature just extracted from the deep. 
Obviously the use of audio-visual aids greatly extends the resources of this type 
of performer. 

The ham tends to be memorable, lively, entertaining, the subject of 
many reports over the lunch table , You don't sleep in his classes, and that's not 
a small claim. Surely the commonest student complaint is about boring classes. 

His great and besetting temptation, of course, is to distract more them to instruct. 
He may be the kind of professor whom students never forget, but the content of 
whose lectures scarcely survives the hour. However, we may be too ready to condemn 
this type of colleague because of a success which most of us cannot, or dare not, 
emulate . 



Very different is the style of the organizer, the systematizer, the 
synthesizer. If the ham is given to shaking a skeleton at his audience, the 
highly organized colleague shakes only the skeleton of the argument . He is much 
given to dealing in epochs and ages, influences and effects, classes and groups, 
parallels and contrasts. Utterly charmed with the discovery that not only Verdi 
and Wagner, but Kierkegaard for extra measure, were born in the same year, he 
will find himself unable to resist the temptation to find that they synbolize three 
chief forms of nineteenth century romanticism. He is devoted to Chaucer and Dryden 
for having so accommodatingly died exactly at the end of their centuries. He is 
pleased to discover that Plato's dialogues may be catalogued as Early, Middle, 
and Late, and infinitely grateful to Schopenhauer for permitting of influences 
not only from Germany and England, but from Greece and even India. The High 
Renaissance and the Low he will never tire of distinguishing, and the three 
principal causes of the stock market crash in 1929. 

He is given to beginning his lecture with a brief recapitulation of the 
one immediatley preceding, followed by a pointed transition; naturally he would 
not end without a summary of the major points. Sometimes he is a master of 
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blackboard organization? the grandest masters do not content themselves with mere 
outlines, but ar. likely to draw diagrams, with the final, quite unpredictable 
stroke at the end of the hour showing indisputably that the whole intricate 
process assumes the form of an hour-glass. 

My third stylist amongst lecturers is The Thinker. Again 1 say, the 
distinction is not invidious: it is not that the others fail to think; rather, 

it is only that this type thinks visibly as well as aurally. He thinks on his 
feet and in the glare of the spotlight. He is Emerson's Man Thinking in full view. 

We are told that Socrates was susceptible to becoming fixed in thought 
for long periods; in our own day the world's champion— he died undefeated and 
they retired the trophy— was Ludwig Wittgenstein, to whose lectures at Cambridge, 
American visitors were wont to go, only to find the master deep in silent thought 
before his admiring students, perhaps with his head pressed to the wall for an 
hour at a time. Admittedly with such an eccentric genius, aprocrypha abound, 
but it is well attested that Wittgenstein was much given to trying to think through 
a problem, whether it had been presented by a student or by himself, and not to 
be content with the answer of conventional wisdom. Apparently his public thinking 
periods were inspirational, inspiring others to think too, then and there. 

The thinking lecturer, if his sincerity is contagious, can be pretty 
impressive. In his presence there is no place for passive listening— the passive 
type will just go to sleep or leave for want of either entertainment of substance 
to take notes on. If one is attuned to what is going on, one shares the excitement 
of not only being present at but somehow sharing in the act of creativity. 

Defenders of the thinker-style point out that a lecture is an uneconomic 
means of conveying information, but is irreplaceable as a way of demonstrating 
what it is like to work through a problem. We are told that in place of the vague 
generalities of most educational ends, we should specify desired behaviors: how 

do we want our students to act, specifically, as a result of our tutelage? The 
thinker's answer is definite. That student will have learned, if and only if he 
has learned to attack a problem, to analyze it, to engender and entertain 
hypotheses, to elaborate them, to test for adequacy and consistency, to look for 
alternative explanations of equal or superior power and validity. 

A very similar style is sometimes observable in the discussion leader. 

He is the one who probes, who, seldom content with the answers he gets to his 
questions, likes to go to work on them, to turn them over and thump them— or 
better still to elicit this kind of evaluative analysis from members of his group. 
His whole posture, the meditative tamping of his pipe, the head scratching, the 
furrowed brow all say: Now let's look at this together and see if we can come 

up with something. This leader is a logician. You will recall Sydney Smith's 
saying of the two women leaning out of their adjacent tenement windows shouting 
at each other, that they could not agree because they were arguing from different 
premises. Our logician doesn't mind that so long as the premises are made explicit, 
along with the deductions that may validly be drawn therefrom. The student who 
stays aloof from this procedure, looking upon it as a spectator only, represents 
in so far, a failure of the leader, for he wants a full team effort, even if the 
results are by no means agreed upon by those present. 

A second cousin is the badgering discussion leader. He delightc in 
carefully prepared traps into which he beckons, cajoles, and finally driven his 
chosen victims. He is a bear for consistency, forever saying, "But how do you 



reconcile 'that with what you were maintaining a moment ago?" Contentious by 
nature , he is scrupulously fair in subjecting to attack those with whom he is 
in sympathy in the argument as much as those he secretly hates or despises. 

Another interesting type is one I am tempted to call the disappearing 
leader. Permissive in the extreme, he is happiest when the discussion has been 
taken out of his hands and handed back and forth among the participants, which is 
the more likely to occur if a good fight can be started. I recall a friend of 
mine rushing into my room during an intellectual retreat at Colby College in Maine, 
one summer, elated because the group he had been leading had for two hours 
forgotten his existence. "I asked only one question," he shouted? "after that, 
t was all theirs and all I did was listen." There are even recorded instances 
o the initial question not being necessary. The fully permissive leader will 

Wait P atientl V for someone to say something, hoping against hope that it 
will be vastly provocative. 

However, this kind of patience is a rare virtue. Par commoner is the 
impatient leader, no doubt brought up in the era of the radio, in which silence 
is obscene. Often, just as soir .ne is collecting his wits and about to strike, 
the leader's patience will run out and he will blurt out a restatement of his 

question, usually just different enough to require the thoughtful participant 
to start all over again. 



This can be almost as annoying as that leader given to hydra-headed 
questions. "What," he will ask, "do you make of the charge that Wallace Stevens 
is a hedonist? Can you see in his verse any evidence of his career as an insurance 
man? Can you justify the comparison sometimes made between him and Ezra Pound?" 
Smart actuaries have declared this type of leader to be uninsurable. 



t v i N f a ! ly related is a 8t y la that 1 might liken to a smoke ring puffer. 

nave in mind the person who dearly loves to ask questions, who comes prepared 
with a long list of them, and refuses to adjourn the meeting until the list has 
been finished. He will waft a question over the heads of his group, and watch 
to see who makes a pass at it. But he is not especially interested in the answer, 
and makes little attempt to deal with it, for he has another question in readiness. 

I suppose that most leaders make an honest effort to involve as many 
as possible in the discussion, realizing that they will be lucky indeed if they 
do not quickly uncover a taciturn twenty percent who never volunteer and when 
rectly called upon discover a great penchant for the conversation-stopping one- 
word answer. "Do you suppose the second world war might have been avoided if 
Hitler had been assasinated in 1937?" "No." 

1 reca11 ® eei ng it laid down as a rule of good discussion that one should 
not fix upon a single student to engage in prolonged discussion. I even copied 
the words down? "Dialogues with any one student should be avoided." Perverselv 
this immediately brought to mind one of the most skillful leaders I ever saw in 

H ® WOuld fix upon some 8tudent r *9ht at the beginning, frequently a 
lip-biting coed, and start with her. Thirty minutes later he might still be 
talking to her, and by now she'd be talking back, and the two of them acting as 
if the rest of the class had just gone away, instead of which all the others were 
sitting there as if at a championship tennis match, empathizing every stroke and 
volley. Clearly the ideal is to involve everyone in the class, but there are 
other kinds of involvement than talking. Indeed I can recall instances in which 
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as a participant, for one reason or another I couldn't get my oar in, but feeling, 
nevertheless, at the end of the discussion that delicious tiredness that comes 
from energetic participation. How irrelevant to effective teaching and effective 
learning is much of our ego-gratification behavior. Yet thus intramural ly, it 
is perhaps permitted to suggest that not a few of the brethren we left at home 
o tend the shop are not oriented either to a subject matter or to students, but 
to themselves. I like to think that students are not often fooled in this respect. 
They do— we need to remind ourselves from time to time—criticize their professors 
pretty severely, not merely in the fashion of the tout sheet regularly put out 
at Berkeley, but in every nook and cranny of the campus and environs. "He knows 
his subject matter, but not how to put it across." "He obviously would rather 
be working on his research than in class." "He tells us stuff we can get out of 
the textbooks." "He hasn't revised his notes for years." Luckily good things 
are said too. The kind 1 particularly like to hear, speak of the teacher's 
rrepressible enthusiasm for his field, or of his curiosity in the presence of 
a problem, or of his constant search for a more telling way of making a point, 
or of his humility in the presence of the really big issues, or of the pleasure 
he evidently takes in listening as well as in talking . 

concern here has been to show some few of the commoner styles 
W are associated with the principal types of classroom procedure, lecture 
and discussion, and to imply that good evaluation must be sensitive to the variety 
of teaching procedures and styles that may (and do) promote learning. 

Before closing I want to remark on a phenomenon that I fancy to be real, 
though it has, so far as I know, received little other notice. It might be 
summarily labeled, "The Rejection of the Good Teacher." I mean not rejection 
by research-oriented administrators or colleagues, but by students. 

Here is a scrap of dialogue I've invented to suggest the nature of this 
new trend, if it is that* 

— Who is the best teacher you ever had? 

— Oh, I don't know, I don't think much in those terms. 

— What do you mean? 

— Well, Good Teachers or Best Teachers— all that seems to me entirely 
relative to the individual student. Your best teacher may be nj£ worst. 

— True, but so what? 

— Well, then why is it important for me to tell you who my favorite is? 

He (or She) would just be my favorite. 

— Still, I think you're exaggerating the difference. Most people find 
milk nutritious, and only the rare one is allergic to it. Similarly, 
some teachers are exceptionally valuable to a large number of students, 
on the other side, some are valuable to only a few— if any. 

— Yes, but there's another thing that more and more bothers me about the 
whole idea of the "good teacher," even if we could agree about his 
identity, or the criteria for judging him. I'm inclined to think that 
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the so-called Good Teacher may be something of a menace. Notice that 
he is almost always somebody with an assertive personality. Well, 

I think of teaching as "facilitating learning" and I strongly suspect 
that those Big Personalities teach themselves more than teach us. 

That is, they are show-offs, hams. Pretty entertaining and impressive 
maybe, but do they really teach? Don't they in fact tend to build 
a dependency relation? 

— That's odd, I think that the really good teacher affords us an important 
model. It needn't be of somebody who comes on strong. It certainly 
needn't be — and I think better not be— a model Authoritarian. But 
maybe in a quiet, but astute way, still a model. 

— Well, I reject the whole idea of models. Why should I model myself 
on somebody else. I’m my own model. Not that I'm ideal, of course, 
but I mean I've got to decide what I want to be. And not somebody 
else. And I don't want to be somebody else either. 

— According to jpu, then, we just ought to get rid of teachers. . * . 

— Well, maybe not, but de-emphasize them— move them into the background. 

Yes, that's it. I'd like "teachers" to be there— when I need them. 

Let me come to them. Yes, that's its don't call me (or on me) ; I'll 
call you. That's what I want teachers to be. 

— Sort of Resource Persons? 

— Exactly. I don't want them to motivate me, inspire me, fill me full 
of knowledge, make me learned, or anything of the sort. But I'd like 
them to be there in case I need some specific sort of help. 

— I’d call this the "Reference Librarian" model of a teacher. 

Is it true — as I sometimes think— that anti-authoritarianism has in our 
time gone so far as to Include "good" models too in its rejection? 

Still, you will point out, and rightly, that even the non-teacher, the 
reference- librarian teacher, the resource-person teacher, the unobtrusive teacher, 
the one who as an old friend of mine said about himself, is visible only at very 
low tide— still even he may be relatively effective or relatively ineffective. 

True* and I would say again that he who is relatively ineffective in this, as 
in the other modes, may improve. There is scarcely any finer challenge to the 
administrations, the faculties, yes, and the student bodies, of all our institu- 
tions of learning, to work toward the achievement of a cooperative and constructive 
climate for the development of better teaching. Someone has recently pronounced 
the following words: "In higher education there are no bad teachers— only poor 

students." His point, of course, is that, in his own words, "A clutch of active, 
interested students who put the pressure on the instructor to be cogent, thoughtful, 
and, on a few occasions, brilliant make a class good." (Harry S. Broudy, "On the 
Way to the Forum," THE EDUCATIONAL FORUM, Maroh 1972, p. 300) Of course there is 
something to this, but I dread the thought of teachers loitering around waiting 
to have the pressure put on them. The teacher worth his salt is first of all the 
one who wants to be worth his salt! by becoming, in fuller measure, what he 
claims to be: a teacher. And that means evaluation. And the imaginative use of 
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what is thereby uncovered, in the interest of development. It is hard. But as all 
of us know, teaching is hard: I close with the words of the existential philosopher, 

Martin Heideggers 

Teaching is even more difficult than learning. We know that; but 
we rarely think about it. And why is teaching more difficult than 
learning? Not because the teacher must have a larger store of 
information, and have it always ready. Teaching is more difficult than 
learning because what teaching calls for is this: to let learn. . . . 

The teacher is ahead of his apprentices in this alone, that he has still 
far more to learn than they — he has to learn to let them learn. . . • 

If the relation between the teacher and the taught is genuine, therefore, 
there is never a place in it for the authority of the know-it-all or the 
authoritative sway of the official. It still is an exalted matter, then, 
to become a teacher— which is something else entirely than becoming a 
famous professor. (WHAT IS CALLED THINKING) 



A PERFORMANCE-CENTERED MODEL 
FOR THE EVALUATION OF TEACHING 



Eldon L. Rodieck 

Administrative Dean, Instruction 
Fullerton Junior College 



I find myself in a position of quandary similar to that of the mosquito 
who arrived at a nudist convention— he knew what he was there for* but he didn't 
know where to begin. To try to tell you all about a performance-centered model 
for evaluating teaching in some 30 minutes is a similar experience. I can only 
give you the highlights of some of our experiences and let you draw your own 
inferences and conclusions adapted to your particular purposes. 

Let me start by giving you a bit of historical background on the program 
now in use at Fullerton Junior College. During the spring of 1960, the Fullerton 
Union High School and Junior College District approved the establishment of a 
Personnel Division to become active July 1, I960. The Trustees specified that the 
role of this new division be defined with respect to the use of a Professional 
Growth Committee directed at attaining teacher participation in a program of in- 
service training. Further, that standards arid techniques for teacher evaluation 
with improvement of instruction as a primary goal be developed, and the role of 
administrative responsibility be defihed with respect to such evaluation procedures. 
In addition, general policies for deciding teaoher tenure were to be established 
with acceptable standard* ^for promotion defined and made clear to all staff. 

Suitable forms for such personnel evaluation were also to be developed. 

Subsequently.- a representative Professional and Instructional Effective- 
ness Study Group (now known as the Professional and Instructional Effectiveness 
Committee, or PIE Committee for short) was formed and defined its objectives thus) 

1. To recommend policies and procedures which would establish a positive 
climate in which competencies of all staff members (teachers and 
administrators) can be developed to their maximum. 

2. To recommend policies and procedures for cooperatively evaluating 
staff and to define the roles of all personnel involved in the 
evaluation procedure. 

3. To recommend a program for professional growth, development, and 
enrichment of staff members. 

4. To recommend operational procedures fir the Division of Personnel 
Services. 

In addition, the Study Group undertook limited objectives in matters relating to 
classified personnel. 

The composition of the PIE Committee was of utmost importance and was 
finally determined to include the following) 

1. Member of the Board of Trustees. 

2. Four administrators from the central administration (you will recall 
the District was a joint high school- junior college district) . 
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Six teachers (four elected by the faculties of the four high schools 
and two by the junior college). 

4. One principal elected by the high school principals. 

5. One administrator elected by the college administration. 

I won't bore you with the details of the hours of work required to develop what has 
become our procedure; but I am certain you can appreciate the fact that it was no 
small task. I think I can say without equivocation, as one who has served on this 
group for some time, that without exception all deliberations which later became 
policies were developed in a very positive atmosphere. At no time was our effort 
directed toward a punitive or derogatory approach. This, I feel, has been 1:he 

heart of the program and, perhaps remarkably in today's frustrations, continues to 
remain so. 



Some of the philosophies developed and enunciated through continued study 
of a dynamic program have surfaced as criteria and become the genesis of a number 
of beliefs, attitudes, and principles: 

1 • General- - applicable to all personnel 

a. The administration of education should give major emphasis to the 
development of each staff member to his highest potential. 

b. Each staff member has individual differences which cause him to 

be most effective in reaching goals through use of these differences. 
Supervision and evaluation must capitalize on these differences 
rather than attempt to cast all individuals into the same mold. 

c. A program of improvement and evaluation of personnel implies 
an obligation on administration to provide the best possible 
"climate" and incentive for self-improvement. 

d. Individuals grow to achieve their highest potential through posi- 
tive rather than negative approaches. Thus supervision and evalua- 
tion should draw out the best in people rather than be punitive. 

e. High staff morale— motivated towards desirable goals— is the 
"priceless ingredient" of a school system or an individual school. 

f. Evaluation is inevitable. Thus it is essential that it be 
organized and designed to emphasize important criteria. Other- 
wise it may be based on whim, caprice or extraneous matters. It 
must be as objective as is possible. 

g. Policies and procedures which involve personnel— their selection, 
retention, supervision, and evaluation— need to be stated, under- 
stood and available to all concerned. 

h. An individual who has been evaluated should know of the specifics 
of hi 8 evaluation and have adequate opportunity to discuss these 
with those making the evaluation. 
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i. Even though the principle of administrative responsibility and 
accountability demands that top administration be ultimately 
responsible for evaluation/ it is essential that evaluation 

of personnel be based on detailed observations of several 
competent persons. 

j. Supervision and evaluation of personnel is a continuous process 
calling for clarity by all concerned. Although highest personal 
attainment is the expectation/ a sense of realism cautions that/ 
human frailties being what they are, expectation is seldom reached. 

k. Supervision and evaluation must encourage creativeness and new 
and constructive approaches and ideas in members of staff. Thus 
results are more important than too great a worship of standardized 
procedures . 

2 . As applied particularly to teachers t 

a. Teachers should be evaluated by those who are accountable to higher 
authority for the effectiveness of the educational program. 

b. Major responsibility for initiating and carrying out the program 
of supervision and evaluation should be where the teacher is best 
known— -at the Department or Division level. 

c. Department heads particularly need more time available to carry 
out the added and heavy responsibilities of supervision and 
evaluation. 

d. Particularly with probationary teachers in their first year or 
two/ extensive and well-planned help programs should be available 
when needed. Emphasis must be placed on positive assistance. 

When needed/ all resources of the District should be made available. 

e. When position security is questioned or when an individual believes 
that an injustice has been done in personnel matters/ he should 
have a regularized means of review and hearing by a group on which 
his peers are represented. 

3 . As applied particularly to administrators : 

Three principles of leadership are basic to the Study Group proposals 

for the evaluation of administrators. These arei 

Administrative leadership is not measured by the isolated and 
individual success of an administrator. Rather/ it is measured 
by the degree of success he has helped bring to those accountable 
to him. 

Administrative leadership in public education is not granted by 
contract or title. It must be won from those the administrator 
would lead. 

The success of an administrator is measured more by the leader- 
ship he uses in accomplishing his program than by the controls or 
authority which he uses. 
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It then follows that: 



a. Administrators should be evaluated primarily by those whom they 
would lead. 

b. Administrators should be under an evaluation scrutiny even more 
searching than for teachers. 

c. To avoid harmful inbreeding , gain greater objectivity and encourage 
new ideas, recognized leadership from outside the District should 
be included on evaluation teams for top administrators* 

To properly provide f >r adequate and meaningful evaluation, suitable time 
must be allowed; and it became quite obvious in the early deliberations of the 
Study Group that a Load Index (LI) was necessary for each person responsible for 
evaluation. This was particularly true for Division or Department Heads. The LI 
was finally defined as follows: 

Each permanent teacher equals 1.0. 

Each probationary teacher equals 1.5. 

The sum equals the LI for any division or department. (Thus a Division 
having, as an example, 7 permanent and 6 probationary teachers would 
have an LI of 16.) 

This is then converted into a released time (FT) factor for Division Heads based 
upon the following: 



LI 


RT 


2-7 


1/5 


8-14 


2/5 


15-21 


3/5 


22-28 


4/5 



RT as fraction of total load 



It was felt that all Division Chairmen should teach at least 1/5 time; thus a maxi- 
mum of 4/5 was allowed for each Division Chairman. In any division which exceeded 
the 4/5 allocation for LI, additional time was allowed, still on the basis of 1/5 
for each 7 LI, but was assigned at the discretion of the Division Chairman to 
Department Heads or lead instructors. Wu have some divisions allocated as much as 
6/5 RT. 



Administrators are expected to assume evaluation as a part of their 
regular assignment. 

On July 1, 1965, the Fullerton Union High School and Junior College 
District was formally dissolved, and the North Orange county Junior College District 
was formed. Shortly thereafter Cypress College became a reality and the District 
then became a multi-college district. As a result, the PIE Committee was revised 
in composition to include the following: 
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1. One Board Member , ex officio. 

2. Chancellor, ex officio. 

3. Vice Chancellor, Educational Services. 

4. Deem of Instruction from each campus. 

5. One Division Chairman from each campus, selected by the Division 
Chairmen of each respective campus. 

6 • Five faculty representatives from each campus, elected by the respec- 
tive Faculty Senates. 

This provides for a broadly represented group with a total of fifteen members plus 
two ex-officio. A workable size, yet providing adequate input from all areas. 

Let me emphasize that the Committee has been heavily faculty-oriented and 
as such has always had excellent rapport with all levels of the academic communities 
on each campus. The acceptance has been positive and. ip general very effective. 
Input has been by faculty, choices by faculty, for the faculty. The procedures 
developed have been positive and dynamic, witnessed by the fact that each year 
modifications in practices are recommended to the Board— recommended because changes 
are necessary to remain active and effective. Some areas have been particularly 
difficult to define. The Committee has worked hard and long on developing an 
effective and valid administrative evaluation instrument. Several modifications 
have been tried, and the last instrument for Division Chairmen elicited considerable 
response from the faculty, actually better than 80 percent— a marked improvement 
from the 20 to 30 percent response on previous evaluations. Peer evaluation is 
practiced to some extent, but is still too limited in the eyes of the Committee. 

This is our present task. Student evaluation has been available on a voluntary 
basis for several years. The Student Body is now developing their own evaluation 
booklet for students. We continue to study and hopefully progress. 

Many of you are saying to yourselves, philosophies are fine, but how 
about the mechanics of the program. I have tried to touch on points of emphasis 
in developing a program that for many of you, I hope, will save some unnecessary 
exploration. Hopefully, you can profit from our efforts. I have provided 
Dr. Deegan with our formal document along with suitable forms for the evaluation 
procedures. These, I understand, will be made available to all of you. To take 
time to discuss that which you can read for yourselves would not only insult your 
intelligence but would also take much more time than I have been allocated. 
Obviously, I haven't covered everything , and I am certain some of you may have some 
questions. I am at your service any time to try to answer any questions you might 
have. 



Let me outline briefly the basic steps in one or two parts of the evalua- 
tion program. Each year a specific calendar of dates is established by the PIE 
Committee. This calendar (page iii of Professional Personnel Program) provides 
a timetable for all phases of evaluation. Obviously, the probationary teacher 
commands the most attention, and to these people are directed most of our effort. 
Each new instructor participates in two or three group orientation meetings on the 
campus, usually prior to the beginning of classes in the fall. At this time, he is 
briefed on many of our procedures, including some information on evaluation. 

Shortly after classes begin, he is formally contacted by his Division Chairman and 



advised of all phases of evaluation, including a copy of the program. Then he is 
visited in the classroom by at least two people, the Division Chairman and the Dean 
of Instruction or his designate. The instructor may also be visited by the 
Department Chairman, Administrative Dean, and/or President. A peer may also be 
involved if such a request is made either by the instructor himself or an 
administrator. After the visit, each evaluator has an oral interview with the 
instructor and completes the necessary forms, including the signature of the 
instructor either approving or disapproving the evaluation. This is then followed 
by a supervisory conference at which time all evaluators along with the Vice 
Chancellor, President, and Administrative Dean, Instruction, develop a summary 
evaluation for each probationary teacher. Channel placement "A , " "B," or "C" is 
the result. "A" obviously means excellent and implies no assistance is needed. "B" 
is satisfactory, but indicates a need for special assistance which is defined in 
the summary. "C" is an indication that serious problems exist, so serious that 
even though a special assistance program is prescribed, a question is raised as to 
whether or not a new contract should be offered. 

Following the supervisory conferences, the instructor has an interview 
with either the President or the Administrative Dean, at which time the summary 
evaluation is discussed. Again signatures of all involved are included on the 
report. This document, along with all evaluations, becomes a part of the 
instructor's personnel file. This data, as you can well guess, becomes the support 
for hearings on dismissal that might occur. This procedure is followed at least 
once each semester until dismissal or tenure is granted . 

One particular facet of the above comes to the front, and that is if a 
probationary instructor has three successive Channel "A" placements, he needs only 
be evaluated by the Division Chairman— a fringe benefit for the administration. 

After tenure is granted, a permanent instructor is visited only by the 
Division Chairman every other year in a supervisory conference. Suitable forms 
are provided for this visit as well, and become part of the instructor's cumulative 
file. 



Voluntary evaluation forms to be filled out by students are provided each 
instructor to be used at his discretion and for his edification. He may share 
these evaluations with anyone, or no one, as he chooses. Many share them with me, 
and I find it very valuable in assisting an instructor. 

Counselors are also evaluated, but in this case are visited only by the 
Administrative Dean, Admissions and Guidance. The same procedures follow for them, 
be they probationary or permanent staff. 

Procedures for review are defined and follow established patterns, both 
legal and District required. 

Although our procedure may seem involved and detailed, 1 assure you it 
has been effective for us. Perhaps it can provide you with some new ideas for your 
evaluation program. 

It seemed that the kindergarten teacher was having "Show and Tell." Each 
one of the youngsters showed and described his particular item. It finally became 
Johnnie's turn, and his thing for the day was a ballon. He described it as best he 
could and then began to hesitate. Teacher said, "Johnnie, go ahead, tell us what a 
balloon really is." Johnnie hesitated a little longer and finally said, "Well, a 
balloon is nothing with a skin around it." I hope 1 haven't described a balloon 
tor your today. 
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A LEARNER-CENTERED MODEL 



William F. Shawl 
Dean of Academic Affairs 
Golden West College 



A model for the evaluation of teaching cannot be too abstracted if it is 
to be of value. It should have the character of a blueprint adequate for building 
an evaluation program. The model should have a rationale, a statement of purpose, 
and a set of goals and objectives. It is in this vein that we have developed the 
"learner-centered model." 

The Rationale 



The community colleges pride themselves upon being teaching institutions , 
unlike our four-year partners in higher education who are more or less research- 
oriented. What is teaching— to which our institutions are so dedicated? Teaching 
is causing learning, no more, no less. Inferences that learning has taken place 
are made by observing changes in learner actions. By assessing the learner's 
abilities before instruction and then gathering evidence of the learner's altered 
responses after instruction, we can infer that learning has taken place. Teaching, 
thus, can be inferred by determining what learning has occurred; if no evidence of 
learning can be produced, no inference of teaching can be made. This is the key 
question for an evaluation system — did anyone learn anything? If we are truly a 
teaching institution, our evaluation system must be based upon the answer to this 
question. 

The Purpose 

Evaluation of the teaching process should be in terms of the stated 
objectives of the faculty member. The question is no longer whether to evaluate, 
but what shall we evaluate in the college classroom. A common problem occurs when 
evaluation is concerned only with the instructional means employed (what the 
instructor does) without explicit consideration of the ends the instructor is trying 
to achieve (what the student does) . In such instances, the evaluator may rate the 
faculty member according to the evaluator's personal standards regarding what form 
classroom activity should take. The instructor's goals and objectives may be at 
considerable variance with those of the evaluator. ThU 3 , the evaluation process 
should emphasize stated goals and objectives or the ends of the instructional 
process. The A.3.C.C.C. has passed a resolution that any evaluation process must 
take into consideration the instructor's stated goals and objectives. There is, 

I believe, general agreement that the ultimate criterion of teaching success is 
student growth— the logical end of that process. We should, therefore, evaluate 
what students learn. Faculty members are best suited to determine what is to be 
learned. The preparation of specific learning objectives communicates to the 
learner and the evaluator the instructor's intent. The purpose, therefore, of the 
evaluation process is to determine whether these objectives have been met. Evidence 
may indicate that some objectives have been met and others have not. What follows 
is an analysis of the teaching strategies, learner activities, and media involved 
in assisting students to meet these objectives. What could have been done to 
facilitate more learners reaching the objective? Was the testing system appropriate 
for testing for that objective? Did it test for what we wanted students to learn? 

In short, the purpose of this evaluation plan is to analyze learner successes and 
failures and to improve our instructional program so that more learners succeed. 
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How the Model Wag Developed 



Our model was developed at Golden West College over the past four years in 
response to a feeling expressed that the classroom visit was not the only method 
of evaluating teaching. It began with fourteen teachers who chose to participate 
in this learner-centered plan rather than the traditional classroom visitation. 

There are currently 76 of 143 faculty members who have opted for this system of 
evaluation. The program is now recognized as a part of the Coast Community College 
District procedures for personnel evaluation and is in use at Orange Coast College 
as well as Golden West College. 

The Learner-Centered Plan 



Our procedures for evaluation and improvement of instruction are twofold 
and have instructor options built in. The improvement of instruction phase of our 
district plan is separated from the evaluation phase. Most instructors do not 
become involved in the evaluation procedures unless the efforts expended in the 
improvement phase are not sufficient and an evaluation team is recommended. 
Additional information on the evaluation team's activities are available should any 
of you be interested. 

There are two types of procedures available in the Coast Community College 
District to assist in the improvement of instruction. The Improvement of 
Instruction Visitation Committee involves classroom visits by peers and adminis- 
trative staff. The Improvement of Instruction through Assessment of Student 
Learning procedure does not routinely involve classroom visits but stresses the 
collection of evidence of student achievement of defined objectives. In this latter 
option the individual faculty member , in consultation with his Division Chairman 
and the Dean of Academic Affairs, establishes a hierarchy of expected learnings for 
a specific course, and the three of them agree upon a technique for validating 
outcomes. This process begins with a meeting of these three people at the beginning 
of the semester. Discussion revolves around appropriateness of objectives and their 
relevance to community college students. Written objectives are to be shared with 
the student to assist in the learning process. This initial conference results in 
an informal "contract" between the instructor and his Division Chairman and Dean, 
indicating what his students will learn, and what system will be used in gathering 
evidence that sutdents are meeting the agreed-upon objectives. The teacher, 

Division Chairman, and Dean agree upon the goals they are seeking and the methods 
they will accept in evaluating student learning. This is more valid than "visiting" 
a classroom in the traditional sense of evaluating instruction in that the totality 
of the course is being evaluated, not jus*; what the instructor does one hour of one 
day. 



Although these discussions must begin with objectives, a good deal of the 
dialogue concerns the use of appropriate media and teaching techniques to assist 
students in meeting stated objectives. When the objectives have been agreed upon, 
the next logical step is to determine appropriate learning strategies to help the 
student reach the objective. Discussion of techniques for helping students to 
reach stated learning objectives stresses what the student will do and de-emphasizes 
what the instructor will do. This is quite the reverse of the traditional class- 
room visitation where the emphasis is upon what the teacher does. The initial 
conference concludes with an agreement upon objectives to be shared with the 
students, and a commitment by the instructor to furnish evidence that his students 
are meeting these objectives. In gathering evidence of student success, it becomes 
immediately clear that the teacher's testing system must test whether the student 
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has met the objectives. Instructors must know what test items test for which 
objectives. Students are quick to recognize irrelevant test items and ask how they 
relate to agreed-upon objectives. Evidence may be gathered or» other than standard 
examinations. There are means of measuring student gain by use of a pre-test post- 
test technique . Simply giving a comprehensive test the first week of class , and 
the same test the last week. This does two things , it tells the instructor where 
the student is at the beginning of the course (thus allowing the instructor to plan 
better), and how much he has gained in these areas as a result of the course. Some 
course objectives may have already been met. Student success in meeting some objec- 
tives is measured by questionnaires seeking responses regarding out-of-class 
activities. Some evidence is subjective observation of student behavior by the 
instructor. Follow-up evidence is also collected after some time has elapsed. Each 
technique i9 used to determine whether students are meeting specific objectives. 

A second meeting is scheduled in late spring with the faculty member, Division 
Chairman, and Dean for the purpose of reviewing evidence. During these discussions, 
evidence regarding specific objectives is discussed. If the group is not satisfied 
with student progress on some objectives, it re-examines the objective, the test 
items, and the learning strategy being used. In many cases, it may be decided to 
alter one or the other, or perhaps all three to try to get better results. This, 
of course, becomes the best kind of in-service training for the instructor and more 
« meaningful supervision for the Division Chairman and Dean. It allows for free 
exchange of ideas about how to improve student performance in a setting which is 
conducive to the acceptance of change. The faculty member's resources or the 

college's resources can be reallocated in this meeting to better assist student 
learning . 



Precise specification of objectives is a device which can enhance communi- 
cation between instructor and student, between instructor and colleagues, and most 
important between instructor and himself regarding purposes of a unit, a course, 
or a curriculum. Our plan is actually supervision by the objectives of instruction 
rather than supervision of instructors. 

We feel that learning will take place if the student and the instructor 
know what is to be learned. The student should not have to play "guess me" with 
the instructor about what is to be learned. The best system for improving class- 
room instruction is one which concerns itself with the learner. Those concerned 
with the instructional program, faculty and administrators, should therefore be 
willing to state specifically what a student will learn and commit themselves to 
provide evidence that this i9 the case. The purpose of a college is to help 
students learn. Can we judge ourselves in any other terms? 

Problems and Recommendations 

The development of learning objectives and the collection of evidence of 
student learning is time consuming, especially when starting from scratch. Colleges 
and faculty members can share in development of objectives and evaluative data on 
student learning. This can and should be encouraged. Administrators will need to 
learn about objective preparation, test development, media selection, and become 
involved in the learning process themselves. This seems to fit in with the educa- 
tional leadership roles described for many of us. We should become directly and 
actively involved in the total learning environment— not be observers of part of it. 

Last but not least, make this system voluntary for those faculty members 
really concerned with learner success. Don't force it on the total faculty. Work 
with those who can and want to develop such a system. Others will follow if it 
seems to fit their needs. The "learner— centered model" is for faculty who are 
dedicated to providing successful learning experiences for all their students. 
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THE TRUSTEE— AND TEACHER EVALUATION 
IN CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Donald M. Ross 
Member, Board of Trustees 
Antelope Valley Joint Junior College District 



Introduction - By invitation from the California Junior College Association, this 
paper was prepared for presentation at the Association's April 13, 1972, conference— 
Models for the Evaluation of Community College Teaching— at Burlingame, California, 
n response to the invitation, 1 this paper discusses the role of the trustee in the 
gyaiuation of teaching with emphasis placed mostly on the (a) problems , 

) expectations , and (c) potentials of the evaluation process. Primary influences 
upon this discussion include Senate Bill 696, the contribution of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Tenure and Evaluation, 2 the guidelines from the California Community 
ege Board of Governors, 3 the writer's involvement (Attachment A) as a trustee 
an nis experiences with evaluation and career development programs in the Federal 
Government and American Industry. 

Role of the Trustee 



Basically the role of the community college district board of trustees on 
the topic of teacher evaluaticr is the same as it is for other operational topics, 
namely, one of (a) setting philosophy, (b) approving policy uid goals, (c) reviewing 
progress and (d) enacting specific executive/administrative action prescribed by 
law or district policy. Even though the trustee is the one individual in the school 
organization farthest removed from classroom instruction and student learning, he 
has opportunity to influence the topic of teacher evaluation in ways that bear 
directly upon the degree of success or failure his community college district will 
experience in meeting the new state law (Senate Bill 696) . Specifically what is 
there for him to do other than to "lean back in his executive armchair" and "watch 
he parade go by," especially if the faculty and administration "bring up" an 
excellent proposal covering the entire subject, including philosophy, policy, goals, 
and procedure? If the faculty and administration do all this— and they should— 
the trustees still have their hands full. Attachment B lists some of the crucial 
questions that concern trustees. 

Attachment C is an abbreviated list of documents recommended for reading 
by trustees. As we know, the topic of teacher evaluation is highly controversial, 
very frustrating, and apparently complex. Very soon the reader recognizes a lan- 
guage or "jargon" problem. Key words like performance , evaluation , appraisal , 
me as urement , and rating mean different things to different people. Take performance. 
Throughout my career the word performance, whether associated with the laboratory 
chemist or an aircraft engine, has been linked with output (effect) dimensions 
(recognized by Webster). Cohen and Brawer 4 use teacher's performance to be "not 
his effect (also recognized by Webster) . Most confusing! Listen to any group of 
six faculty and administrators discuss evaluation for an hour and you'll likely 
observe ambiguity and misunderstanding rampant. We need a glossary of definitions 
for use statewide in our community colleges. Until one is available and adopted, 
the local district should prepare one for use in their own program. 

Back to the role of the trustee. First is his (the board member's) 
commitment to the program. Commitment is looked at by the faculty in two ways. 
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Both are important and are clearly evident to the faculty. Without both, the 

° f access, ^Pecialiy ^in districts where the program is new, are very slim. 
The two actions needed by the board are: 



1. Apply annual evaluation formally and systematically to the district 
board, the superintendent and his immediate administrators. 

2. Budget appropriate costs of the program annually. 



Employees being evaluated with the expectation that they are to improve 
carefully to see whether their leaders are subject to the same 
principle. what s-good-for-the-goose-is-good-for-the-gander" is important to the 
ev«n Professionals. Sometimes it's difficult if not impossible for top 
officials to buckle down” and subject themselves to evaluation and improvement. 

It s so much easier to prescribe "medicine" for the workers and remain immune to 
similar treatment. Community college faculty can be expected to be just as sensi- 

Z*™ “ M S f eC ^ 0f an evaluati °" program as are professional workers in American 
industry and U.S. Government organizations, if not more so. The merit of full 

commitment by top leaders in an organization has been thoroughly proven in thousands 
of American Industry and U.S. Government personnel evaluation/development progr ams 

The Foothill Community College District has a three-part opinionnaire 5 
app icable tc> evaluation of board (self-appraisal), superintendent, and district. 

The Foothill instrument, or modifications of it, can be helpful to trustees in 
discussing and acting upon this topic. 

Getting to the budget item, trustees need to endorse and continually 
“*"2: ^. underlying purpose of evaluation is to improve . - Emphasis must be 
evident through district philosophy, policy, and program implementation . The 
^ a : Uari0n * unct ^ on should not be expected to stand alone. If it does for long 
(2-3 years) it's bound to shrivel, meet the bare minimum of tho law, become a sham 
and ena up being a liability that the college could do better without. Besides 

finding how are we doing?," we have to do something progressively with the informa- 
tion and the results obtained. 



Fortunately, virtually all writers/* be they teachers, research specialists 
or superintendents, in the area of evaluation agree on the one point; namely, the 
purpose underlying evaluation of teachers and their teaching is to improve the 
effectiveness of instruction. True, those individuals electing to antagonize the 

™ !f 8 _? nd ? e, ! lor ?3 i ?f the workers cite ^ coupling of two subjects— evaluation 
and dismissal in SB 696. The logic and importance of specifying by law termination 
and due process procedures is self-evident anu need not be misconstrued as the 
principal reason for evaluation. From a properly oriented, well-managed 
evaluation/development program, employee dismissal evolves automatically and 
supportably as a "last resort action." This adds to the reasons local boards need 
to be emphatic about the underlying purpose of their teacher evaluation. 



How do California comm. mi ty colleges look collectively as promoters and 
sponsors of the personnel development function (also called professional -rowth, 
in-service training, in-service improvement, etc.)? My review of district policy 
books (53 of 68 districts) in October, 1971, revealed fewer than 30% included anv 
mention of professional growth, in-service training, or similar phrases. 
Attachment D, a copy of one district’s recently revised policy, is representative 
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of the approach reflected by most of the 30%, A few (5 or 6) expand the discussion 
to two or three pages but the underlying philosophy and policy remains the same. 
r£ e .. arl y> boards as empl oye r s hav e been placing nearly all, if not all, the burden 
of_teach er personnel development upon the individual employees . School 
ncluding community colleges, have as strong a set of reasons as any organization in 
our nation for wanting to improve effectiveness. The "want" unfortunately doesn't 
come from a profit-loss statement as in industry. Even though doctors, lawyers, 
and other 'self-made" trustees may differ with me, groups of teachers need help from 

J f J*! ? rOUP j S t0 improve at a reasonable pace— even though substan- 
tial responsibility inherently rests with the individual for his personal 
development. 



The following section of the report contains a listing of some of the 
major problems, expectations and potentials which, in the writer’s judgment, must be 
considered if we are to develop effective and realistic evaluation programs. 
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Summary 



A composite evaluation/improvement program properly supported in each 
community college can substantially enhance the effectiveness of the college, 
especially in terms of student gain. Properly administered, the evaluation/ 
improvement program can produce an upwardly increasing state of morale and interest 
in both the college work-force and the student body, particularly if some form of 
evaluation applies annually to the entire work-force, including noncertificated, 
and the board of trustees. 

At the outset, evaluation/improvement activities are going to cost 
community college districts money, either at the expense of more taxes or at the 
expense of a current budget item(s) . In time, results of the program should show 
in quantity output of the college as well as quality. 

Evaluation can be expected to increase the chances that excellence in 
teaching will be recognised— and rewarded with dollars. 

Is California finally "off and running" with the subject of teacher 
evaluation in its community colleges in an enduring and beneficial manner? 

The views and actions of trustees in each college district will markedly 
influence how history answers this question in the next three years. 
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Attachment A 



The Writ er’s Involvement in Evaluation as a Trus t.ee 



1. 



2 . 



3 . 



4. 



5 . 



6 . 



7. 
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2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



5. 
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7 . 
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9 . 
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Member of Trustees, Antelope Valley Joint Junior College District - five years. 

Chairman, School Personnel Comini ttee, Community College Section, California 
School Boards Association. 

Member, Chancellor's Advisory Committee on Evaluation Guidelines. 

° f " Biblio srraphy on Teacher Evaluation” dated March 28, 1972, 

(300 items), Antelope Valley College. 

Attendee, California Teachers Association-sponsored CCA SB 696 Workshop, 

March 7, 1972, Downey, California. 

Attendee, Teachers' Evaluation Workshop, December 9-10, 1971, Burlingame, 



Attendee, meetings of Ad Hoc Committee 
January, 1971). 



on Evaluation and Tenure (November, 1970; 



Attachment B 



Crucial Questions of interest to Trustees 



Will evaluation turn out to be a curse or an asset in my District? 

What is key, in my District, to making it an asset? 

How much will it cost? 

What priority should evaluation and in-service training receive relative to 
other budgetary needs? 



ttK f" y ' 8h0Uld be borne by 0,8 ‘““her? Wbat should be 

development* (^fees'Lnaf e "’ Pl ° 5ree ' 8 * be “‘ P “ ded *> r t8aoh8r 



What are the expected district goals from evaluation? To what time schedule? 

How will the Superintendent, the Board and others know whether the evaluation/ 
development program is producing the desired results? 



Is our present leadership capable of stimulating and successfully administering 
a systematic evaluation program? 



What is needed from outside of the District as compared to inside for success 
of the program? 

How should we treat the teacher who proves to be uncooperative with evaluation/ 
development? 
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Recommended Reading for Trustees 



Shannon/ Thomas A. "A 'Birds-Eye View' of the State Law Governing Evaluation— 
of Certificated Employees of Community College Districts in California." 

December 31, 1971. 2 pp. San Diego Community College District. 

’’Personnel Evaluation Guidelines." California Community College Board 

of Governors (Action 720252). February 17, 1972. 5 pp. Sacramento/ California. 

"Administration of Tenure." Section 5 (6 pp.). April, 1971. Pinal report 
by Ad Hoc Committee on Tenure and Evaluation for California Community Colleges, 
Sacramento, California. 

Axen, Richard (Ed.) "Summary of Group Discussions ats Community College 
Teacher Evaluation Workshop, December 9-10 at San Francisco." December 10, 

1971. 10 pp. San Francisco state College. 

Cohen, Arthur M., and Braver, Florence B. "Measuring Faculty Performance," 
Chapter 15, pages 175-187, Confronting Identity . 1972. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 

- "The Improvement of Junior College Instruction," (Occasional Report No. 15, 
UCLA Junior College Leadership Program, March, 1970) . Section III Article by 
William Shawl entitled, "The Definition of Specific Objectives? A Program 
for Improving Instruction," pages 49-54. 

Boyer, Marcia. "Teacher Evaluations Toward Improving Instruction," Junior 
College Research Review . Volume 4, No. 5. 3 pp. January, 1970. ED 035 408. 

Deegan, William L. "The Student Role in Evaluation of Community College 
Teaching— A Proposal for Balance and Fairness." 8 pp. November 12, 1971. 
California Junior College Association, Sacramento, California. 

....-••Student Instructional Report," 1972. 8 pp. Brochure with form for 

use by students. Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Professional Growth 



Professional growth is interpreted to mean the increasing of the teacher' 
value to the college and community. Professional growth involves the gaining of 
new insights and/or the mastery of improved professional techniques. 

The Governing Board expects instructors and administrators to acquire 
ever-increasing professional skill and competence, to maintain high personal 

standards, to work actively to promote good staff morale and to adhere to a profes- 
sional code of ethics. 

All full-time certificated employees shall file an annual report of such 
activities . 
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Motivation for Improvement 



Are teachers in California community colleges genuinely motivated to 
improve their performance using evaluation as a supportive element? Will the 
motivation last? If strong motivation factors exist* what are they? Are they 

related to the climate of employment in the college or are they solely within the 
man? 



Salary* as salary schedules in California are administered* has to be 
excused (or nearly so) from giving strong incentive for performance improvement— 
at least in the sense teacher evaluation is being guided to meet SB 696. True, 
to move from column to column in a salarly schedule the teacher is required to gain 
more college credits* if not an advanced degree. While this is virtuous* the result 
doesn’t necessarily bring improvement in instruction or in student achievement. 
Moving from step to step in a column* while at one time may have been related to 
teacher performance* is now so automatic as to be nonrelated. 

Deleting salary from consideration* it seemingly gets tougher to answer* 
"What's in it for me?" 



Most individuals perform so as to gain those rewards or satisfactions 
important to them personally. And this is not totally a selfish outlook. Some 
people choose to extend great efforts for others and value the opportunity to do 
so. Are community college teachers in general from this lot of humanity? Not so* 
if the press for salary and fringe benefits is any indication of their interests. 

Other causes for wanting to improve in performance usually ares 

1. Opportunity anticipated for advancement in responsibility and 
authority (not salary) . 

2. New and more complex challenges in present work assignment. 

3. Recognition (not money) by peers and superiors. 

4. Consequences of his performance. 

The la9t item can relate to threat (adversity) , or to the inward personal 
satisfaction that comes from "a job well done"— in our case the education of a 
student. 



In the teaching field* it's not logical to think of threat as a motive- 
cause except in those rare isolated cases involving suspension or dismissal. When 
threat is the cause* motivational forces of the administrator and the teacher have 
parted company and have headed in self-defeating directions. The teacher is 
motivated to protect himself* to "save his hide." The President or Superintendent 
is motivated to "get rid of him." Nothing harmonious prevails. 
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Back to basics. We are wrong when we as supervisors say, "The job of 
improving people in our organization is a job of motivating them." Basically, man 
is motivated by his needs. When the need is satisfied it is no longer a motivator 
of behavior. Titles aren't it, salary bonuses aren't it, job security isn't it 
(he has this) . Is it because he wants to be an achiever? 

Admittedly, working conditions contribute to a favorable motivational 
climate. A climate that is motivational usually is one wheret 

1. A minimum of threat is present. 

2. Coercion and manipulation is largely absent. 

3. Recognition and acceptance of human differences is apparent to 
everyone. 

4. Willingness to listen constructively is evident from top to bottom 
and vice versa. 

5. People react nondefensive ly. 

6. High concern is shown for self-esteem. 

7. Employees are, at least partially, masters of their own destiny. 

8. High interpersonal competence is expected as well as high technical 
competence . 

But again, most people's needs are met by salaries, merit pay, titles, 
promotions, challenging assignments (problems to solve)— and a basic need to 
achieve. Organization does and can respond to many needs of the employee. If top 
management, Trustees and Superintendent, can better understand teacher motives 
related specifically to evaluation/improvement in California community colleges, 
improved management can result. Why hasn't the California community college 
teacher been willing to be recognized (rewarded) with money for superior performance? 

Will he continue to be motivated for improvement once in the pending evaluation 
program? 



Someone, a member of faculty, an administrator, anyone who is convinced 
they understand the basics of teacher motivation (or lack thereof) coupled with 
e value tion/improvement in California community colleges— please write a journal 
article or a paper for the enlightenment of trustees. 
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EVALUATION AS A CHANGE MECHANISM — A MANAGEMENT MODEL 



Max Tadlock 

President, Tadlock Associates Inc. 




deveioped by TAI f or AAJC for presentation at their Airlie House Conference 
change in educational systems. 



model ror career education. 




Underlying the model are the following premises: 

1. That the purpose of evaluation is to improve the system and its 



2. That staff members are ego-involved with their programs, processes, 
and products and thus are success oriented. 

3. That causing a faculty member to deal with the successes and 

failures of his program will promote change in the direction of 
greater success. 

4. That professional staff are no less individual than students and 

therefore equally individual in their capabilities, interests, 
and energy levels. 

5. That everybody would prefer to be recognized for doing a good job 
than for doing a poor job. 

6. That no simple system and no simple solution will be satisfactory 
in dealing with a complex problem involving people. 

7. That the ultimate test of the system is its product measured 
against resources consumed. 

8. That attempting to design and apply this ultimate test yields 
significant and positive changes in the system. 



product. 




further we have assumed that any changes wrought must occur within 
existing dollar frameworks. This presumes the current system is not operating 
a maximum efficiency; if it were, then obviously changes in output could occur 

are made availabl ®« The inference is that we are not 
getting the highest and best results from our current allocation of resources; 

therefore, we need to reallocate what we have; that is, change our priorities. 



Thus if we identify areas needing change, then we will undoubtedly have 
o pay for that change with the resources currently being allocated to something 
of lower priority, or productivity. For example, if 



your counselors have a 400-student case load, and 



— you expect them to make an impact on each student through 
individual counseling , then 

your evaluation of counselor performance will be whether he spent one hour per 
semester with each counselee. On the other hand, if you forced the counselor to 
measure and evaluate his impact on the student rather than his compliance with 
the . ind t v , al counseling pattern, he might recommend that you give up this pattern 
as ineffective under the circumstances and that his resources be expended in group 
w^seling for greater ultimate impact. You would then be giving up the cherished 
myth of individual attention through one-to-one counseling for hopefully a 
greater end result (to be measured, of course). Or you might even give up your 

professional counseling program, or change it radically, to use students as 
counselors. 



is, if your evaluation system is to measure whether your 
staff are meeting the mechanical requirements of the present system— contact hour 
oad, numbers of preparation, grading curves, professional programs attended, 

gred : 2S22*£!!r-t hen you are measuring compliance with processes 

which have little evidence of educational validity. But if your goal is measur- 

able improvement in the student, then you have little choice but to measure the 
thfir ttudents° 8taff in relationshi P to their role in causing change in 



. . That this is an infinitely harder evaluation task is undeniable. And 

it is not an administrative responsibility, if for no other reason than the 
administration of a college could not hope to accomplish it. For this and some 
critical management reasons, it should be assigned directly to the staffs 
performing the primary missions to be evaluated. The management responsibility 
is to see that they apply themselves to this basic task, that their efforts yield 
results, and that those results get the kind of exposure which will reward 
success and create sufficient tension that change will result where appropriate. 



4 , 1110 key as in any effective motivational system is to cause the 

individuals involved to want to change. Educators are people, just like students, 
are affected by the very same motivational forces, and are individual in their 
drives and reactions. The secret in an evaluation system is to get the best and 
the most out of them-exactly what they wish for themselves in most instances- 

and to avoid designing your evaluation system just to catch the few nonproductive 
minnows at the surface. 



management fall in 



The most effective motivational tools available to 
two classes: 



Primary — 



1) Recognition* desire to be recognized for a job well done ana to 

escape being recognized for our weaknesses is the 
strongest tool available, and very little used in 
educational management. 



; *° rce: a ver y powerful tool, ingrained in us from childhood, 

but one which is quickly eroded by overuse. 

3) Self image: this accounts for the self-actualizers and self- 

starters as well as those who cheat on or embezzle 
the system because they feel themselves victims 
rather than contributors. 



Secondary — 

4) Tension: 

5) Gain* 

6) Logic: 

7) Politics: 



equilibrium theory holds that the orqanism normally 
seeks a state of rest, that is, no change, and 
that moderate tension creates a climate for learning 
or change (excessive tension will yield either 
erratic behavior or immobilization). 

material gain, although real in its effect, is 
grossly over-estimated as a motivational tool once 
the individual has reached his basic income needs. 

only a few are persuaded by this alone; however, 
no system can survive long if its logic is flawed. 

the impact of people interacting, it too often 
becomes a game of double-bluff rather than a subtle 
employment of good human engineering principles. 



model suggested here builds in opportunities to utilize these 
^ l8 w Jt d0 ® 8 80 by focusing not on evaluation as such, which of 
* ne * a * ive ' is ' threatening force. Rather it commits 

acrut i n l/ 1 “ !° tive program of research and design which will invite 

y . f exi ®ting efforts and change where appropriate, with the focus on 

performance reSUltS rather than the more threatening focus on individual 



r* The ? f R&D model as *** evaluation mechanism presupposes several 

Se efior^rSlir 1 ^ 0 " iS ? rep “ ed t0 «»“°»te enough resources tTmLe 
aa.aaff??* worthwhile. Unless released time and sufficient support funds for 

lnstltiwonT™*?' “®«“ rch assistance, and equipment are made available, the 
i 8 °"J y k ff ding itself that anything worth evaluating will result. 

Everything costs something-in time, money, supplies, 

desnita t-h. energy. what is expended in one effort cannot be expended in another, 
despite the attempts of many oolleges to piggy-back their hopeful program for 
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educational improvement on a system already spending all its resources , no 
matter how unwisely some of the resources may be spent. Priorities may need to 
be changed to find the money. 

Another presupposition must be that some things will fail. It is 
absolutely critical that the people involved understand that the sin is not 
failure — it is persistent failure. 

Another presupposition is that the ultimate decision-makers, the 
trustees, will turn at least two-thirds of their attention to educational matters 
(not an unreasonable request). If they do this, then the administration and 
staff can begin to eiqpose their own efforts to the audience with the most motiva- 
tional clout. Only if someone is willing to look, listen, and care will this 
model do what it is designed to do. 

As a system, it requires that the administration initiate a continuous, 
deliberate, and sensitive public information flow, internally and externally, 
which by virtue of the ensure it gives to those involved in development and 
change will sharpen their need for success and will give public recognition for 
a job well conceived and done. 

Staff need made available to them professional recognition of another 
sort. Stipends should be available, not as a reward for past successes, but as 
a professional grant to allow staff to pursue pilot programs of promise. Attached 
to such stipends should be a strict accountability requirement for the advantages 
which will accrue to the college as a result of the grant. Industrial data as 
are available point up that no less than five percent and preferably 10 percent 
of the staff and funds of an institution should be engaged in RSD if the institu- 
tion is to keep pace with the changes under way in the world. For infusions of 
fresh blood, students and community members should be made full partners in the 
R&D and in subsequent evaluations— with full credit extended to them. 

In this model as proposed, there is a kind of put-up-or-shut-up-ness 
which applies equally to all three levels of the college operation— the faculty 
to prove their vaunted expertise as educators, the administration to prove that 
it can do more than just the housekeeping chores which occupy most of its time, 
and the trustees to prove that they are more interested in the educational mission 
of the college than a misspent line item in the monthly budget. 
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FACULTY ROLES IN EVALUATION 






Chester H. Case 

Director, Cooperative Internship Program 
University of California, Berkeley 



INTRODUCTION 



My topic, as listed in the program, is "The Role of the Faculty in the 
Evaluation of Teaching." I would like to expand the topic to read, "The Roles of 

the Faculty in the Design, Application and Follow-Through of the Evaluation cf 
Teaching." 



the faculty's part in the design, application and follow-through on 
evaluation is considered, we can see more clearly a variety of potential faculty 
roles. I would like to name some of these roles now, and come back to them later: 
Initiator, Inventor, Monitor, Evaluator, Teacher, Learner. Words that describe 
these roles would include: active, risk-taking, persistent, frustrating, compli- 

cated, rewarding. 

Faculty's Pivotal Role 

Faculty is in a particularly strategic position to make or break any 
evaluation system that a college might devise to meet the mandate of the law. Of 
course, the other parties involved in the educational process are going to have a 
strong impress on the shape and spirit of any evaluation system: students, adminis- 

trators, trustees. But I am going to try to show that the faculty can be the prime 
movers in creating an evaluation system that truly contributes to the improvement 
of learning. 

What is behind the contention that faculty plays a pivotal role in the 
design, application and follow through on evaluation? Primarily because the evalua- 
tion of instruction comes to bear on them and the conduct of their professional 
lives. If an evaluation system is simply manufactured and laid down upon them, they 
will very likely get mulish about it, subvert it or cripple it with faint compliance. 
But if the evaluation system is the creation of the faculty, they are more likely 
to go along with it. In short, when the faculty wants a system, the sky's the 
limit. Let me try a few more reasons: since a good evaluation system is very much 

like a good learning system, we can assume that the college's expert teachers . . . 
the directors of learning . . . will possess the necessary expertness to teach one 
another. Further, since fundamental changes in the "sociology" of the teaching 
profession could be precipitated by an effective evaluation system, the faculty 
will be the key group in accepting or rejecting the changes. 

The Comprehensive Program in Faculty Development 

In discussing faculty role in the evaluation of teaching, I am working 
from this assertion: the evaluation system should be part of a larger comprehensive 

program in faculty development. It should be a means to an end, not an end in 
itself. (I am alluding to a model for comprehensive faculty development, "The 
Tri-Cluster Model," which I have begun to df n. (see Appendix B.) A comprehen- 
sive program in faculty development is a we. rticulated system for teaching and 
learning that has as its chief objective the continuing growth and development of 
the faculty member toward the end of improving the learning of students. 
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So conceived, a comprehensive program in faculty development would rest 
on six interlocking premises, as follows: 

1. The paramount goal of the faculty development program is the facili- 
tation of learning by students. 

2. The facilitation of learning is the result of effective instruction, 
as it may occur in a variety of settings and in a variety of modes . 

3. To instruct effectively, the faculty member needs to develop in at 
least these areas; 

as a scholar /practitioner, 
as a person, 
as a communicator, 
a planner, 

a skilled and versatile instructional strategist, 
and as a participant in a complex organization. 

4. To induce continuing development of the faculty member, the pro- 
gram in faculty development should be comprehensive, open-ended, 
and ongoing. 

5. The comprehensive program in faculty development should be concep- 
tualized as a curriculum . 

6. As a curriculum, the program should be geared to the needs of the 
faculty member as a learner . 

The potential for faculty roles is larger than that of popping into a 
classroom, or reviewing course materials submitted for evaluation. The roles of the 
faculty include evaluation, but also include an active part in program design, 
application and follow-through. It is a set of challenging roles. 

Now to g*s.t more specific about the roles of the faculty, as it engages 
in the complicated business of designing, applying and following through on an 
evaluation system integrated into a comprehensive program in faculty development. 

For convenience, each of the phases . . . design, application and follow- 
through . . . can be taken separately. 

PHASES AND ROLES 

Planning Phase 

Initiator: Given the stimulus to develop an evaluation procedure, a college faculty 

can launch into the design of a comprehensive program by taking the constructive 
role of Initiator. As a first step in fulfilling this role, the faculty could begin 
by working out a viewpoint on the matter of evaluation. I believe that the faculty 
would be on the way toward a rationale if it skirted around the quality control 
approach to evaluation as much as possible, and set its sights on a developmental 
model, looking to an evaluation system that has promise of being a learning experi- 
ence for the evaluated rather than a one— shot measurement procedure. 

As an initiator, the faculty will very likely stir up some considerable 
controversy within itself* In planning for a comprehensive program, the faculty 
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will encounter formidable obstacles in the form of deep-rooted opinions/ feelings, 
and beliefs, and discus si on- stopping non sequiturs. But by taking on these 
obstacles, their constraining, dampening influence can be lessened. One obstacle 
will be the recurrent assertion heard from faculty members, "I don't have enough 
time.” Another obstacle will be the tenacious belief that classroom visits cannot 
work because the presence of a stranger (the evaluator) in the classroom upsets the 
fragile relationship between teacher and students. Another, the stubbornly main- 
tained belief that an instructor can really be evaluated only by an instructor from 
the same subject area. There is the belief, too, that "good teachers are born, 
not made, which tends to negate the basic assumption that skill as an instructor 
can be acquired, that instruction can be improved. 

I think it would be productive, too, for the faculty to declare a mora- 
torium on the fruitless quest for the definition of the “good teacher." Decades of 
research have failed to turn up the definition, and to continue the search is to 
waste precious time and energy. Better, maybe, to look for those kinds of instruc- 
tion that are effective in achieving stated objectives. I also think further 
e ^ or ^ s toward inventing the ultimate rating scale could be given up, and the energy 
used to explore techniques for following up on evaluation. 

Discoverer: In the planning phase, the faculty can set out to discover answers to 

important questions about faculty, its traits, values, patterns of behavior, dynamics 
of change, and resistance to change. This would be useful as very little is known 
in a scientific way about faculty, though there is an abundant lore. A comprehen- 
sive program for faculty development should be planned like a curriculum, that is, 
with an assessment of the needs of the learners, in this case the faculty. Yet, 
how much do we know well enough to use as a basis for the design of a curriculum 
to meet the needs of faculty members as they evolve through major career stages? 

What are the needs of the faculty member at the early career stage? At the mid- 
career stage? At the late career stage? 

One of the more intriguing chapters in the lore of the teaching profession 
is on the DEADWOOD phenomenon. Everybody knows about deadwood. He's that other 
guy, stigmatized by a reputation of remote origins. The skeleton in everybody's 
closet. A professional scandal. Yet, who in fact is the deadwood faculty member? 
How did he get that way? How many are there? I doubt that very many faculty 
members chouse to be deadwood. Some get that way through obsolescence, as when a 
program folds up or required courses are no longer required and students stay away 
in droves. These are cases of "innocent deadwood." Certainly this case of dead- 
wood would require different handling than the faculty member who, for whatever 
mysterious tides carry a person to a kind of energyless, spiritual dead end, has 
gradually lost vitality and interest in teaching. 

It is my Impression, which I cannot support with data, that the deadwood 
phenomenon is exaggerated out of proportion, and is maybe something in the order of 
a projection of a collective anxiety. But there is enough truth and reality to the 
phenomenon to inspire a faculty playing the role of discoverer to do some hard and 
probing research into its cause and cure. 

There are other things the faculty discoverers will want to question. 

Why do so many faculty shy away from active student participation in evaluation? 

Why is there an apprehension of evaluation procedures, especially when those proce- 
dures are effective enough to hold up a mirror in which an instructor can see 
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himself clearly and unmistakably. Maybe, it is as an instructor once said to me, 

musing out loud about evaluation, "Some people just don’t want to know that much 
about themselves.” 

I am wondering, though, if the sting and anxiety that evaluation has for 
some could not be lessened if the procedures were cast in the mold of a develop- 
mental program. Would not evaluation have a different meaning if an instructor were 
not hit in the face with his shortcomings, but were given continuing feedback by 

colleagues he trusts and if he has access to compassionate support in working for 
improvement? 

Inventor: Right now we should be in the midst of a year of prolific invention, of 

experiment, or widespread sharing back and forth from campus to campus. This 
conference is most timely. There should be many more conferences of a workshop 
n f^? re ° n 3 district ' regional, statewide basis, formal and informal. Each faculty 
will need all the help it can get, if it is serious about invention. It is too 
easy to do what is known and familiar, to respond to the challenge of the Rodda 
Bill by eleborating pre-existing models. It is difficult to get away from the 
quasi- juridical models of evaluation, quality control style, that poise the 
evaluator and the evaluated in an adversary relationship. Perhaps this is because 
we tend toward political-legal models in the organizational life of our colleges. 

Informed by what it has learned about itself, and building from a sound 
theoretical rationale, the faculty-inventors could set their minds to inventing 
new policies, new procedures, new organizational arrangements, new wrinkles in 
finance, new roles. Let me mention a few inventions that have cropped up already. 

1. New roles: Since a weakness in our profession is the absence of 
pre- service preparation to teach, excepting perhaps the academic 
preparation, what may be needed is an updated faculty intern position. 

The intern could be assigned a balanced load of teaching assignments 
and professional development. Interlocking with the intern could be 
an updated version of the master instructor, who is given assigned 
time to work with interns. To coordinate the professional development 
of the intern and the rest of the faculty, could be the type of 
administrator, staff not line, who is called in some parts of the 

country the Education Development Officer, or Professional Development 
Coordinator. 

Financing: Perhaps this technique for financing a comprehensive 

program could be further pursued* to establish ADA-bearing classes 
relating to professional development for instructors. Another wrinkle 
would be to refrain from hiring new instructors high on the salary 
schedule, but to hire beginners low on the schedule and use the 
difference to support a portion of the professional development 
program. An even larger project would be to begin serious advocacy 
for special budget support from the state for professional develop- 
ment projects and programs. 

3 * Organizational arrangements : The 4-1-4 plan for the academic year has 

exciting possibilities as a basis for professional development. The 
inter- semester would be a fine time to set instructors off on projects 

of curriculum development, exploring new teaching methods and materials, 
to engage in self-study. 
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4. Definition of a workload : Needed is a new definition of a profes- 

sional workload, one that takes the pressure off faculty members 
and makes an opening for participation in professional development. 

For instance, a start might be to think of a 10 percent assignment 
of a load to professional development. 

Some people may remain skeptical about faculty taking the role of inventon 
My optimism and faith in the ability of faculty to invent has a solid base. Last 
December, I organized a weekend seminar in Faculty Development. Participating were 
faculty and administrators from a number of colleges. We just barely scratched the 
surface, of course, but the momentum of invention that started in that short time, 
the rapid proliferation of ideas, was indeed a cause for optimism. 

But here again is another needed invention: a well-motivated pattern of 

interaction among faculty to produce invention. 

Monitor: Monitoring and managing the comprehensive program will not, of course, be 

the exclusive responsibility of the faculty. It is important, though, that the 
faculty play an active role in overseeing the program. Feedback in respect to the 
attainment of program objectives will have to be continuously sought, and a process 
for adjustment and change will be required. 

Application of Evaluation Phase 

Evaluator: Faculty has the opportunity to play a special and productive role in 

the actual evaluation of teaching. There are on every campus wise and compassionate 
instructors who have a deep familiarity with rhythms of the classroom, who possess 
an empathic bond with other instructors born of common experiences, and who have 
an awareness of the many modes in which teaching/learning move. And who can effec- 
tively communicate in a tense situation pregnant with potential for misunderstanding. 
These seeming paragons are appropriate nominees for the role of evaluator. They 
are not so rare as one might think. 

Yet, even these potential evaluators need preparation, practice and 
perfection in applying the arts of evaluating. In the application phase, I think 
it appropriate for a faculty to set out to train well for the work of evaluation. 
Walking into a classroom is easy to do. To observe, to note, to describe, to 
provide feedback, are difficult. In preparing for evaluation, it is important to 
develop skills such as the observation of instruction, to develop schema for 
describing it, and to develop skill in communicating observations to the observed. 

A faculty serious about peer evaluation should undertake a thorough 
program in learning how to evaluate. A comprehensive program should include 
learning components to develop skills. For instance, a faculty coul jirm up for 
classroom visits by peer teaching exercises.* Other exercises could include role 
playing and other techniques that develop skill and sensitivity in the giving and 
receiving of feedback. 



*Case, Chester, and Neil McCallum, "Introducing SPT/VTR:P; Sequenced Peer Teaching/ 
Video-tape Recording: Playback," Ohlone College, 1971. Available through ERIC. 
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Probably, though, the point toward which all of this leads is this: the 

establishment of a climate of candor and openness between the evaluated and the 
evaluator, such that evaluations can really mean something. There has been enough 
of the kind of evaluations that amount to the exchange of valentines, or are the 
products of a tacit mutual agreement to not really say anything at all. 

Follow-Through on the Results of the Evaluation Phase 

Teacher, Learner ; Faculty will have to play a key role in the follow-through on 
evaluation. Faculty can become faculty to itself. Teachers become learners. 

Evaluation will suggest areas for remediation, and the comprehensive 
program should provide a way for meeting remediation needs. Growth-oriented evalua- 
tion will also motivate successful instructors to explore new techniques to add to 
their repertoire, and the comprehensive program should provide a means. For these 
purposes, the faculty itself is a great resource. Faculty can teach each other, 
in the form of seminars, workshops, short courses, informal communication. An 
invention that is needed is a way to share the wealth, to overcome the isolation 
of faculty members and the taboos that hinder free intervisitation and solicitation 
of help. Just think how a faculty could enrich itself if the local campus expert 
on each of these topics were to share with the rest of ti.e faculty, 

group process in the classroom, 
students as teachers, 

preparation of instructional objectives, 
developing auto-tutorial curriculum, 
questioning strategies, 
techniques of discussion leading, 
effectiveness in communication, 
uses of field experience, 
effective interpersonal relations. 

CONCLUSION 



So far, in discussing the role of the faculty in the evaluation of 
te*-hing, I have stressed positive, active roles that the faculty might play at the 
stages of designing, applying and following through on evaluation within the context 
of a comprehensive program in faculty development. I have made no attempt to be 
empirical and descriptive of what is actually happening in the field today, but 
have been talking about what could happen. 

This just scratches the surface. A good many questions have been raised 
and not answered. When the terms faculty and role are used, a semantic confusion 
sets in. Faculty, after all, is an imprecise term that can mean a collective 
entity, an official organ of the faculty such as the senate, a committee, the 
professional organisation, or an individual. Faculty could refer to the instruc- 
tional personnel of a college, a district, the state or national body. 

Here, faculty has been taken to mean a collective entity, on the college 
level. Faculty is assumed to have capabilities of decision-making and sustained 
activity. Role is another imprecise term. Here, the commonplace usage has been 
taken, that is, role means a part, or function, played in the organizational life 
of the college. The concept role denotes a regularized pattern of expectation and 
obligation, and an interlocking with other organizational roles. I have rot 
attempted to get into the nature of the interplay of roles. 



Only suffice it to say that other organizational roles will change when 
faculty roles change. The roles of administration , trustee, and student can be 
played to either help or hinder the faculty as it moves toward roles of initiator, 
inventor, evaluator, teacher, learner. In these roles, faculty needs all the help 
encouragement, patience, and understanding it can get. Administration, for instance, 
can contribute much by taking a expeditor and resource role, as well as colleague 
parti cipant . 

One final practical concern to conclude upon. 

How will a faculty organize and mobilize to play the kinds of roles I 
have suggested? Each college will probably respond differently. The standard 
response would probably be for the senate to take the lead or a standing committee 
take the job. In the long run, the ad hoc— racy approach may be more productive. 
Set up special task force teams consisting of members of the college community 
who are ready, willing, and able. Give them time, space, and support and the 
responsibility to self-destruct when the job is done. Avoid overburdening already 
existing entities. Get some new faces into the act. Stage weekend retreats, brain- 
storming workshops, engage outside help from other colleges, universities, other 
professions • In short, use new and different processes if new and different 
products are desired. 
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b o nnAr h* In n!v 1971 publication. Accountability and the Community College , 
y Roueche, Baker, and Brownell, the failure of most teachers to recognize that 

t r chers pe ™ ma vm** *> ** ££ 

with iinn n^i!!? rian «' ° r ““f* 8 **-"^*** natter specialists-and endowed 
ere f 1 ! 8 f f° m sitting in classrooms for twenty years or so but they 

=°"tinue with the teaching mystique, unevaluated and loyal to their 

retire accordimTto it* e1 !!' they wil1 remain anateur teachers until they 
retire, according to the authors or this recent publication. 

John »»„',< f w : 1806,14 seminar paper submitted to B. Lamar Johnson of UCLA by 

' ! Wa f 3tated that ona of th « ureat difficulties in developing^ 

ni,r^i? n ^ SySt r” 1 f the incredibly fuzzy mystique that education and in partic- 

^“ h f°i lage “S' 5 un ^ ver ®ity faculty attach to teaching. They often consider 

There^ls U £ i0 ” “ d bey0nd tha iegitimate concerns of the public. 

from no^ th6 j fee ^ il ] ? * xtant among many that appointment to a faculty really 

then rw “ d . no * from “V mor tal faculty selection committee. The argument 

in hi ^ ? 8en appo ^ nted by Goa they are answerable only to God^T 

in his absence to whichever national association He belongs to. 

evain.r<o» 1 ^. ,<> i 1 r i ?'^ 1 sure ' that many administrators, when it comes to 

fcl -- administration , hold similar views concerning their divine status. 

oonfiaenoefh Jk " y belief, however (and I express this view with a high degree of 

H£iil«£r!il that . the general public not only feels that faculty members, both 

but the ouh,? 8 *? d nonadministr ative , fall somewhat short of achieving divinity, 

deLee th^Hh ^1° f 1 ®* 0118 accountability in public education to a greater 

exDressionn feel presently exists. SB 696 is only one of the rnrny recent 

i ? Sta 2 Ce a result ' also " of the P»blic-s concern 
respect to accountability in education. 

conference^a^thit^ u " de ” tan d in 9 of ®y assignment as a presentor in today’s 

th t 1 ®h° ul d prepare some comments on the general subject of 
in^™™ftv^ Lve perceptions in respect to evaluation of certificated personnel 

Evaluation 8 » rathe w than " The 1(016 of the Administration in the 
noAT^auVlo 8 ^^ oTth^p^t^r 88 - Conse 1 uent ly> remarhs will 

rpr+a<n additioi. to passing along to you some of my opinions- and those of 

read— -I decide^t-o^h^f whom 1 have spoken or whose papers or articles I have 
c!iif Jnf! ^ d fd -' *** t0 s «“«narize for you, the opinions of other 

i I T mity college administrators. Hence, early last month, I mailed 

superintendents 1 0n »ph^ re f a11 of 11118 Sta te’s community college presidents and 

conift Z ? responses received by April 7 were tabulated and 

copies of this tabulation have been distributed to you (see attachment). 



oa1 o *.f S y °* Wil1 note * the questionnaire assumed three facets of evaluation: 
a f lection of personnel, (b) improvement of professional performance, and 
(c) personnel retention determinations. 

. . In reference to question 1, 21 respondents indicated that they regard 
evaluation, in its three aspects, as the single most important factor in resoect 
the achievement of the goals of community college education. Sixty-three" said 

th!t Ihiill t ? valua * ion as on ® of ^ most important factors , and four indicated 
that while it is an important factor there are others which are more important. 

af hoina a ^ ng e ” umara J ion of Actors which the four respondents mentioned 

as being more important than evaluation, I concluded that their replies were 

of S evaluation?° rreCt ^ incomplete assumptions regarding the three-faceted nature 

, *.4 ? he unanimous choice of the "shared but significant" response to 2. a. 

tLdnistrativi y si ^ i f ic ^ lt ' J feel * Comments indicated the further view that 
"imneraHufl 11 K P ? r * n res P ect to all three aspects of evaluation is 

- ? , 1 bU ?' the same tiine ' the view was conclusively indicated that 

administrators should not "go it alone" in any aspect of evaluation. 

ft* T PeCt tY } e role of "^administrative faculty, item 3 responses 

in the opinion of the respondents, for participation of 

hr6 f e y aluation P roces ses. The appropriateness and value 
f such participation was indicated to be somewhat greater in the area of 
l ^rpysment , followed by selection and retention in that order. 

that a*.,i*^!L r K SpeCt t ? the student role ' a majority of respondents indicated 
facultv members aV *i t P lac S“-not nearly as large a place as nonadministrative 

nonetheless a place-in the processes of evaluation. Some- 

^f! : ,.! r ?! t ! r . in ? ,0rtance was attached to the student role in the improvement asoect. 
Unlike item 2, however, retention came in second and selection was third. — 

Responses to items 5 and 6 were virtually identical. The eight "no" 

tl 1 i 2 S ^ anC ! S came from multi-institution districts where, it was 
y ap ?f ta ?' Boa r^ s of Trustees hold college presidents primarily responsible— or 

Tr Ly . re9ponsi ^ la with the district* s chief administrator (superintendent 
Mtlnlill soml If r !I Pe recommendations pertaining to initial employment and 

ilSdliSilv L ?? fT! the ,,yeS " re8pondents were somewhat ascerbic, 

sl lblillc 4 impl ^ d that M y° ne ask i n g questions to which the answers were 

* was naive, if not stupid. Some of the kinder comments relative to 
questions 5 and 6 were the following: 

Who else would be held responsible? 

The law requires it. 

Board policy so specifies. 

Job description says so. 

He is the only one who can be disciplined by loss of position for 
failure to perform. 

Superintendent cannot delegate this responsibility even though he 
can (and should) accept aid and advice. 

area of ^ the administrative perception of Board expectations in the 

area of im provement of professional performance (item #7) , the large majority of 
responses indicated that Boards of Trustees do not feel that the aLinistration 
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